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PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN SPELLING 
JAMES A. FITZGERALD * 


In considering the problems of spelling, we should re- 
member that our language is changing constantly. We are 
told that Shakespeare spelled his name in three different 
ways. It is said that President Andrew Jackson, on being 
twitted about his spelling, replied, “It is a poor mind that 
cannot think of more than one way to spell a word.” 

My purpose is to discuss some important problems and 
issues of spelling in the areas of curriculum, grading, learn- 
ing, method, testing, review, and use of words. 


WHAT IS THE LEVEL OF SPELLING EFFICIENCY 
IN OUR COUNTRY? 


It is low. Most teachers complain of the poor spelling 
of their charges. Elementary school children misspell com- 
mon words repeatedly.2, High school pupils misspell fre- 
quently the words which they should have mastered in 
elementary school.’ College students cannot spell correctly 
the words they need. Business men report that their 
stenographic employees misspell words required in their 
work.* Research on spelling errors of pupils from every 
section of the United States confirms the conclusion that 
spelling achievement is lower than it should be.® 


WHAT ARE THE REASONS FOR PooR SPELLING? 


1. Children do not know the values of spelling or under- 
stand its need in life. 


1Dr. Fitzgerald, Professor, School of Education, Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y., delivered this address at the annual meeting 
of the School Superintendents’ Department, NCEA, Washington, D. C., 
November 8, 1956. 

2James A. Fitzgerald, A Basic Life Spelling he ity (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1951), pp. 128-155. 

3 Rev. Titus H. Ludes, “A Survey of the Spelling Errors Found in 
the Undirected Writings of Catholic Elementary and Secondary 
School Pupils in the United States,” Unpublished Doctor’s disserta- 
tion, Fordham University, New York, 1955, 456 pp. 

4 George D. Spache, “What’s Wrong With Our Teaching of Spell- 
ing?” Education, 76:296, January, 1956. 

5 James A, Fitzgerald, The Teaching f Spelling (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1951), p. 1 
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2. Major objectives of spelling are not purposed by the 
teacher nor achieved by children. 

3. The right words are not studied. 

4. Time is wasted on unnecessary words. 

5. Words are not presented at the right time, or in the 
proper grade. 

6. Inefficient methods of teaching are employed. 

7. Wasteful methods of testing, study, and review make 
spelling a monotonous exercise rather than a living activity. 

8. The children are not taught a good method of learn- 
ing to spell a word. 

9. The child is not taught how to attack his spelling 
problems. 

10. Children are not taught how to use the dictionary 
properly. 

11. Research results which would improve spelling are 
not utilized. 

12. The non-phonetic character of many common words 
in the English language gives difficulty. 

13. The varying needs and abilities of different children 
are not considered in teaching spelling. 

14. A dynamic drive upon the correct use of words in 
writing is not emphasized. 


WHat WorpDs SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN A MODERN 
SPELLING PROGRAM? 


The child should be taught the words which he needs 
when he has use for them, but this is not easy because 
children differ in ability, background, and interests. Be- 
cause children will differ in the choice of life vocations— 
the priesthood, law, medicine, teaching, research, engineer- 
ing, business, farming, and the different callings of skilled 
and unskilled labor—their needs for writing will vary 
greatly. 

Do we have the knowledge to supply these children with 
the basic words they need as children, the fundamental 
words they will require as adults, and methods which will 
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enable them to become independent? The answer is YES. 
We do, if we will use the results of available research. 
There is not sufficient time to describe the extensive and 
intensive research on word selection for spelling, but the 
procedure by which basic words have been selected can be 
outlined. 

Some authors have insisted that children should learn 
only words to satisfy childish needs. Others have claimed 
that we should teach pupils only words of value for adult 
life. Research, however, shows that the overlap of child 
and adult writing vocabulary is the main basis for word 
selection of spelling vocabulary. When the four thousand 
most useful words of adult writing as reported by Horn 
were compared with the 3000 most useful words of child 
writing as determined by Fitzgerald, the result was an over- 
lap of 1,972 words, useful to both child and adult. 

A careful analysis of the researches of Horn and others 
in adult writing, of Rinsland’s, Jones’s, Brittain’s studies of 
theme writing, of McKee’s and Fitzgerald’s investigations 
of child writing outside the school, and of many other 
studies, resulted in A Basic Life Spelling Vocabulary of 
2,650 words which make up approximately 94 or 95 per 
cent of the running writing of a normal person for life. 
These are the basic words which the individual needs in 
writing. These are the words which should be taught to 
a normal child in the elementary school, because they are 
the words which research shows are necessary in childhood 
and which remain the core of writing vocabulary through- 
out the individual’s life. These 2,650 words might well be 
mastered by the end of the sixth grade.® 

Perhaps the term “running words” or “running writ- 
ing” needs clarification. “Running words or running writ- 
ing” refers to the total number of words including all 
repetitions of all words in a letter, theme, or group of 
letters or themes which are basic to a word study. For 
example, in one investigation of one hundred thousand 


6 James A. Fitzgerald, A Basic Life Spelling Vocabulary (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1951), pp. 50-127. 
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running words, only 3,500 different words were tabulated. 
From the 2,650 words of basic writing vocabulary of 
child and adult, several significant vocabularies are avail- 
able. Four hundred forty-nine most useful words which 
comprise more than 76 per cent of writing needs of normal 
individuals are useful for beginners and for the severely 
retarded. An additional list of 521 words, second only in 
importance to the 449 just mentioned, is identified for 
beginners and slow learners. These 970 words—the 449 
plus the 521—comprise approximately 85 per cent of run- 
ning words that normal people use in writing. Every one 
is in the Rinsland child vocabulary; every one is in the 
McKee-Fitzgerald list of child writing; all but nine are in 
Horn’s extensive adult writing vocabulary. These words 
are valuable for beginners; they are valuable for those 
who need only approximately a thousand words, and valu- 
able for those who can learn only a thousand words. 


In this 2,650 basic list, 473 most useful derivatives have 


been identified. Some people have said, ‘“O, we do not want 
derivatives.” Well, they should not omit derivatives; these 
are the derivatives which are most useful. If a child should 
analyze words and build derivatives, these are the ones 
with which to begin. 


Some one may say, “Well these 2,650 words will furnish 
a basic core, but how about the other words which the 
ordinary child needs?” To this list 1,350 words, some of 
them in religion, and others of value in communication of 
intelligent normal individuals, have been added. The 4,000 
(2,650 plus 1,350) supply with derivatives 98 to 99 per 
cent of the running writing of normal people.’ 


Beyond this, spelling words are an individual problem. 
Should a supplementary list be suggested? The answer 
is, “Yes,” but each child should keep and master a supple- 
mentary list of his own to satisfy his needs. His supple- 


7 James A. Fitzgerald and Patricia G. Fitzgerald, Learning Words: 
A Life Spelling Program for Catholic Schools (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1956). 
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mentary list is individual and will not of course meet the 
needs of some other child. 


How SHALL THE WORDS BE PLACED IN GRADES? 


Many investigations of grading have been made, and 
from all of them, these principles for grade placement 
which seem most satisfactory are suggested. 

1. Present to the children the words which they need 
when they need them. 

2. Present the words which children misspell as soon 
as possible after they make errors. 

3. Re-present words of persistent difficulty individually 
until these words are mastered. 

The practical problem of placing words in grades re- 
quires data on usage in various fields. For example, in 
placing words in the grades such factors as the following 
should be considered : 

1. Frequency of use in the vocabularies of children’s 
life letters (Fitzgerald’s, McKee-Fitzgerald lists). 

2. Frequency of occurrence in valid theme lists of 
school writing (Lists of Rinsland, Breed, Brittain). 

3. Frequency of occurrence in the spoken vocabulary 
of young children (International Kindergarten Union List). 

4, Frequency of occurrence in primary and other read- 
ing vocabularies (Lists of Gates, of Dolch, of Thorndike). 

5. Spelling difficulty at various levels (Iowa Spelling 
Scales; unpublished studies). 

6. Persistency of difficulty of words at various levels. 
(222 Spelling Demons). 

7. Frequency of use in adult writing (Horn’s Basic 
Writing Vocabulary) .° 

In general, the known should precede the unknown; and 
other things being equal, the simple should be learned 
before the difficult is attempted. 

Let us consider as an example of grade placement the 


8 Fitzgerald, A Basic Life Spelling Vocabulary, pp. 128-142. 
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data on the word received to determine in what grade it 
should be placed. In an extensive study of child writing, 
received was used and misspelled as follows: 





Data on Received Five Studies 





Number Total 
Frequency of Mis- Per Total Fre- 
Grade of Use spellings Cent Errors quency 





none none 0 14,346 120,000 

75 34 45% 8,504 101,000 

89 56 63% 6,018 88,000 

251 144 57% 7,112 168,000 

284 109 38% 7,012 205,000 

Total 699 343 42,992 682,000 








In these five studies covering more than 680,000 running 
words and nearly 43,000 spelling errors, received was not 
used or misused in grade two. It was written 75 times by 
third grade children and misspelled 34 times in 101,000 
running words.® It was among the 300 most useful words 
for third grade; only 32 words were missed more often 
than received by these children. Yet the average place- 
ment in two surveys, one of 25 spellers and the other of 
17 spelling sets, relegated it to the fifth grade. The evidence 
is quite conclusive that received should be taught in grade 
three in order that the wrong forms will not be made more 
habitual and greater misuse effected as the child develops.’° 

In like manner, every word must be carefully appraised 
so that it may be presented at the most opportune time. 

Almost equal in importance to these problems of word 
selection and grading are those of teaching and learning. 


HAVE THE PURPOSES IN THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 
BEEN CLEARLY FORMULATED? 


Horn stated that the primary and perhaps the most 
important step in the teaching of spelling is to set forth 


9 James A. Fitzgerald, “A Crucial Core Vocabulary in Elementary 
School Language and Spelling,” American School Board Journal, 
103:22-24, July, 1941. 

10 Fitzgerald, A Basic Life Spelling Vocabulary, p. 134. 
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clearly in simple language the aims to be sought and the 
goals to be achieved." The chief aims of teaching spelling 
are to guide the learner to spell correctly the words he 
needs in writing as he needs them and to enable him to 
develop a method of attacking his problems of learning to 
spell acceptably after he leaves school.’” 

The purposes of a spelling program should be specific 
with regard to: the objectives; the words to be learned; 
plans and methods; development of word power; use of 
words; proofreading; dictionary study; phonics; generali- 
zations; reviews; testing; and diagnostic and remedial in- 
struction." 

Assuming that a valid word list has been selected for 
each level of instruction, the child under teacher guidance 
should: 

1. Learn to spell the words in this valid list. 

2. Learn to use these and other necessary words cor- 
rectly in writing. 

3. Develop a desire to spell with 100 per cent accuracy. 

4. Develop an effective judgment as to the correctness 
of spelling in writing that he does. 

5. Acquire a method for learning new words necessary 
for writing in school and in life outside the school." 


WHAT CONSIDERATION SHOULD BE GIVEN TO 
INCIDENTAL LEARNING? 


To ignore incidental learning is a mistake which often 
causes disaster in spelling. The normal child learns spelling 
in various ways. In the first grade before spelling is taught 
formally, in the language arts, and in life outside the school, 
he learns to spell. Such incidental learning should be recog- 
nized, but many spelling programs do not recognize it and 
pupils are forced to study words which they already know. 


11 Horn, Teaching of Spelling, Department of Classroom Teachers, 
American Educational Research Association of NEA, p. 4. 

12 Fitzgerald, Teaching of Spelling, pp. 24-25. 

13 Horn, loc. cit. 

14 Fitzgerald, op. cit., pp. 24-25, 
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The incidental learnings of the children of a class vary 
because of their differences in background, interests, atti- 
tudes, reading, and language ability. 

Some children in the ordinary class will know most of 
the words of the untaught assignment, and others may 
know how to spell only a small number of them. Sometimes 
the variation is great—as much as three, five, or seven 
years in one class. The learner must not waste time study- 
ing what he has learned incidentally. To do so would be 
deadening. But to study with an effective method the words 
which he knows he cannot spell is a thrilling and fascinating 
activity. 

Incidental learning of spelling should be encouraged. 
A child sometimes acquires needs for words in challenging 
situations in written composition. A pupil who has occasion 
to write for a school newspaper will look up the spellings 
of words, and he will strive to select the word that will be 
most useful for expressing thought or for conveying a mes- 
sage. Travel provides the names of states, cities, streets, 
rivers, lakes, and mountains. Such incidental learning of 
spelling by the individual must be appraised and utilized 
in an effective systematic program of instruction if spelling 
is to be successful. 


WHAT IS THE PLACE OF SPELLING IN LIFE? 


1. Spelling is a part of gracious living with fellow men, 
and children must be led to see the need for it in social 
correspondence, and in many vocational activities of life. 
The teacher must see that the child understands this re- 
lationship. 

2. Spelling is an integrating factor in growing up. In 
the process of maturing, the child requires ever more and 
more spelling power to express his thoughts in writing, to 
record his learning, and to communicate with others who 
live at a distance. The spelling program should meet the 
expanding requirements of the developing child successively 
from grade two to the end of grade eight. 

3. Spelling is a necessary part of the language arts, 
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which are composed of expressive and receptive factors. 
Reading and listening are essentially receptive; oral lan- 
guage and writing are expressive. Spelling is part of 
writing. Correct spelling makes written communication 
facile and efficient, by giving the child the training to spell 
the words he needs in writing; it helps him also to utilize 
the right word, the word which gives exact meaning to 
his communication. 

4, Spelling should be learned as an aidein living, as an 
important requirement of the language arts, and as a part 
of all writing. 

5. Without such integrating procedures, gains of syste- 
matic spelling learning will be lost. 


How CAN THE CHILD BE MOTIVATED TO 
STUDY SPELLING? 


Father Lord emphasized motivation. He said that the 
most important phase of teaching is to cause the child to 


want to learn. Father McGucken stated, “Interest is the 
secret.” 


If a child knows that the words which he studies are 
the words he needs in writing, if he understands that he 
does not waste time on words which he can spell, if he 
comprehends the fact that the words which he studies are 
words that he cannot spell, he will want to learn to spell, 
and he will learn to spell. 


WHAT METHODS OF INSTRUCTION SHOULD BE USED 
IN TEACHING SPELLING? 


Two general plans of instruction are recognized—the 
test-study and the study-test. The test-study method tests 
before teaching to determine which words of an assignment 
a child needs to study, systematically teaches him what he 
does not know, and tests again to appraise mastery. The 
study-test method teaches the child the words assigned with- 
out pretesting, and tests after study. Research shows that 
the test-study plan is more effective in ordinary situations 
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and for normal pupils, but the study-test plan may be used 
in exceptional situations, for slow groups, and for abnormal] 
children. 

The teacher may determine by means of a preliminary- 
term test covering the work of the term whether to use the 
study-test or the test-study plan of instruction. The teacher 
may select for this test twenty or twenty-five words dis- 
tributed equally over the work of the term. She adminis- 
ters the spelling test, and has the papers corrected. If an 
appraisal of the results indicates that the children spell 25 
to 50 per cent or more of the words correctly, the test-study 
plan should be used. If most of the words are misspelled, 
the study-test plan probably should be used at least in the 
beginning. 

Research shows that normal elementary-school children 
from grades two to eight misspell generally from 3 to 12 
per cent of the words that they use in writing; the test- 
study method would guide them to find the words they mis- 
spell in order that they could study them; it would keep 
them from wasting time studying words they had already 
learned. The test-study plan uses a mastery formula in 
teaching: test; teach; test; teach; test; teach to mastery.” 

For the normal learner, the best formula for learning to 
spell words of a unit requires test, study, test, study, test, 
and learn to mastery activities. The child who knows no 
words or only an occasional word should be taught first and 
tested later. By a carefully planned study-test procedure 
he may learn to spell one or two words a day, and to use 
them properly in his writing. 

A flexible plan is needed to meet individual needs and 
difficulties. Pupils who are taught first by the study-test 
method may progress to the point where they know how to 
spell half of the words in an untaught assignment. When 
that time comes, the teacher will be wise to shift instruc- 
tion to the test-study plan. 


15 See Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in Secondary 
~~ Revised edition (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931), 
p. 81. 
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Wuat Is AN EFFECTIVE PLAN OF CLASS ADMINISTRATION ? 


A weekly assignment of from seven words in the begin- 
ning of grade two to twenty words in grade eight will pro- 
vide time for the mastery of a vocabulary of about 4,000 
words in the elementary school. 

An allotment of fifteen or twenty minutes a day, five 
days a week, is sufficient for carrying out the spelling pro- 
gram in normal situations. If the schedule demands it, 
three periods a week of twenty-five to thirty-five minutes, 
or two periods of forty to fifty minutes may be scheduled. 

The essential points in such a plan are: 

1. Pretest the weekly assignment before teaching. 

2. Direct attention of each child to the words misspelled 
by him. 

3. Each child studies his own misspelled words. 

’ 4, Each child is guided to use an effective method of 
study. 

5. Each does the integrating activities—writing each 
word in meaningful exercises. 


6. Each child keeps a chart of his progress to see the 
benefit of his work and the degree of his success. 


7. A final test indicates the degree of mastery. 


8. Words missed in the final test are written in a hard- 
word list. 


9. Mastery of these hard words with an efficient method 
of learning to spell a word is a most important activity for 
each child. 

10. Two weeks later, review of these hard words is 
conducted. 

11. A test of the review words of “two weeks ago” 
checks delayed recall. 

12. Mastery of words still misspelled, if any, is made an 
individual responsibility of each child. 

18. Words should be used in dictation exercises and in 
writing. 

14, Proofreading must be taught and practiced. 

This method will work as research has proved, but it 
must be used enthusiastically and intelligently. 
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WHAT Is THE BEST METHOD FOR LEARNING 
TO SPELL A WORD? 


“An enormous amount of research has been done in the 
efforts to determine the best methods for learning to spell 
a word.” ** The following steps include visual, auditory, 
oral, and kinaesthetic activities. 

A child may learn to spell a word with these five steps: 

1. Meaning and pronunciation. The child is guided to 
look at the word, hear it, pronounce it, and use it in a 
sentence. i 

2. Imagery. The child is guided to see and say the 
word; if the word has more than one syllable, he must see 
it in syllables, say it syllable by syllable, and see and say 
the letters in proper sequence. 

3. Recall. The child should close his eyes and spell the 
word. After saying the letters, he should check his spelling. 

4. Correct writing of the word. The child should write 
the word, making every letter just right. He should check 
both spelling and legibility. (There is little value in spell- 
ing correctly unless the writing is legible for the reader.) 

5. Mastery. The child should write the word from mem- 
ory. If he writes it correctly, he should cover the word and 
write it again. If the spelling is correct, he should write it 
once more from memory. If it is correct this time, he may 
assume that he has learned the word for the present. 

If he made a mistake, he should follow through these 
steps again. 

After a pupil has learned to spell a word, he will forget 
the spelling if he does not use it. Therefore, he should use 
the word in writing. He should proofread his written work 
and make corrections of all mistakes. 

In addition, an individual should use the dictionary to 
determine the spelling of words which he needs and cannot 
spell. Exercises in the use of the dictionary—looking up 
words quickly, interpreting diacritical marks for pro- 
nouncing words correctly, appraising meanings of words, 
and the selection of a proper synonym which may be needed 


16 Horn, Teaching Spelling, p. 19. 
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to express a definite shade of thought—should be planned 
and carried out. 

By such a program, correct spelling can be developed 
and maintained. 


How CAN A TEACHER BEST GUIDE A WEEKLY 
PLAN OF INSTRUCTION? 


The teacher must put an effective plan into practice with 
enthusiasm so that efficient learning will result in pupil 
success. 


The following program has many advantages: 
MONDAY 


1. The teacher makes the purposes of the assignment 
clear. 

2. Children study the meaning of words. 

3. The children pronounce each word after the teacher 
in concert. In the fourth grade and later, they may check 


pronunciations in the dictionary. 

4. The pretest of the week is administered. Each word 
must be pronounced distinctly. Homonyms must be used in 
sentences. 

5. The test should be checked carefully. 

6. Misspelled words must be corrected. 

7. Corrected words must be written in a study list by 
each child. 


TUESDAY 
1. Each child should study the new words he misspelled 
in the pretest with an effective method of learning to spell. 
2. The teacher must guide children to use words cor- 
rectly in writing. 


WEDNESDAY 

1. Each child should complete the study of the words he 
missed in the pretest. 

2. Each child should study the words misspelled in the 
final test of two weeks ago. 

3. Children should be directed to study word meanings 
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and usage in order to develop language power in the use of 
words learned. 


THURSDAY 

1. The final test of the week may be administered on 
new words of the present week and upon the assignment of 
two weeks ago. 

2. The test papers must be carefully marked. Words 
misspelled in this test by an individual should be written 
correctly in his hard-word list. 

3. Each child should study with the approved method 
the words he misspelled. 

4. Have each child draw a line through the difficult 
words of two weeks ago which he spelled correctly in the 
final test of this week. 

5. Direct each child who misspelled a word of the lesson 
of two weeks ago to study that word in order to take an 
individual test to achieve its mastery. 


FRIDAY 

1. Have each child record on a spelling progress chart 
the number of words misspelled in the final test of the week. 

2. Direct each pupil to master words misspelled in the 
final test. 

3. Guide the child to use words mastered in writing. 

4. Guide the child to proofread all written work, and 
correct all errors. 

5. Supervise the completion of all unfinished work of 
the week. 

6. Have children understand that, when the unit is com- 
plete, they may turn to work in other areas. 

7. Motivate efficient work on the part of all. Encourage 
the slow as well as the rapid learners to use their time 
effectively. 


SHOULD RULES BE TAUGHT, AND IF So, How SHOULD 
THEY BE LEARNED? 


Much misinformation has been disseminated about rules. 
The teaching of rules has been a controversial issue for 
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fifty years or more. Sartorius "’ inventoried twenty spellers 
and found that two spellers taught no rules and four con- 
tained 48. The others ranged between the extremes. All 
could not be right. 

A rule may be taught if it covers a large number of 
words and has few exceptions. Such rules concern adding 
common suffixes as ing, or ed, or s to build derivatives. The 
“@ followed by w”’ rule has no common exceptions in the 
language. The rule, “i before e (except after c) or when 
sounded as a as in neighbor or weigh” applies to about 110 
words in one modern speller and has 15 exceptions of which 
receive and its derivatives make up seven. The other eight 
exceptions are: being, either, neither, foreign, ceiling, 
height, leisure, and wherein. These words may be listed 
and taught as exceptions on proper grade levels. 

A rule taught by rote is of little or of no value for, al- 
though the child will memorize it, he will seldom (if ever) 
apply it. An inductive approach by the child is better if he 
develops and states a spelling principle by thinking through 
the generalization. 

A rule should be simple and concern just one element. 
For example, to say to the child that plurals are formed by 
adding s or es to the singular is not so good as to split the 
generalization into two parts and to show him (1) that 
many words like bed, pen, river, desk, and time form plurals 
by adding s to the base words. In a second part of the gen- 
eralization, it may be shown that you cannot add just s to 
wish, dish, miss, dress, or church because it cannot be pro- 
nounced. When the child sees that plurals of these nouns 
can be pronounced if es is added, he is reasoning out his 
generalization and writes wishes, dishes, misses, dresses, 
and churches. 

Rules cannot be considered a central approach to the 
spelling problem, but if they are approached reasonably 
and derived inductively, they are of advantage to many 
learners. It has been shown that generalization thought- 
fully developed is helpful in achieving independence in 
spelling. 


17Ina Craig Sartorius, Generalization in Spelling (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931). 
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How SHALL PHONICS BE USED IN THE 
TEACHING OF SPELLING? 


There is a need for spelling phonics, but very little re- 
search has been done to guide its teaching. Using phonics 
in teaching spelling is in many ways the reverse of using 
phonics in teaching reading. 

The main purpose of phonics in reading is to help the 
child to sound visual symbols in order to pronounce words. 
The important purpose in spelling is to help the child to 
write symbols correctly from the sound of the symbols and 
the pronounced word. Some of the attempts in spelling 
books to help the child phonetically are confusing and frus- 
trating to say the least. 


For example, one rule has been expressed thus: “When 
two vowels go walking, the first one does the talking.” By 
this statement was meant: In a word of one syllable with 
two vowels, the first is long and the second silent. Examples 
are wave, save, brave, bone, stone, lone. drive, hive, meat, 
heat, and seat. There are 38 exceptions to this rule in the 
350 most useful words of writing, such as give, gone, some, 
come, move, care, their, done, sure, fence, horse, house, deaf, 
does, earn, and hair. Unless these exceptions are pointed 
out, the child will be more confused than helped. 


Another presentation of a so-called phonic rule is: “If 
the first vowel in a word of two syllables is followed by one 
consonant, the first syllable usually ends after the vowel, 
and the vowel is (usually) long.” 

Examples are: ko dak; fa vor; pu pil; mo ment. 

Exceptions are: chap el; trav el; pal ace; med al; 
chal ice. 

There is danger in these rules unless exceptions are 
made clear; and for these rules, the exceptions are so nu- 
merous that the values of the rules are questionable. 

Some suggest that children be taught the most common 
spelling of a letter sound, but this is likely to cause trouble. 
Horn has shown that the short sounds are the most con- 
sistently spelled of vowel sounds: “Yet, the short sound of 
i as in pin is spelled with i only a little more than half the 
time.” He demonstrated further, that to spell the short 
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sound of e always with e is to multiply mistakes 6 to 25 
times.?* 

Although the English language is said to be 85 per cent 
phonetic, of the 350 most fundamental words of writing for 
child and adult, fewer than 200 can be written as they 
sound. Among words written as they sound are: a, am, and, 
as, at, go, bad, far, he, it, is, no, not, paper, thing, and 
under. 

More than 150 of these 350 most useful words—which 
make up more than 75 per cent of the running writing of 
ordinary people—are spelled differently than they sound. 
Examples are: again, always, before, cousin, game, like, 
near, people, rain, third, where, who, and write. So about 
40 per cent of these most useful words are non-phonetic 
from the standpoint of spelling. 

Horn indicated that the elementary school child “may 
be confronted by as many as 47 different sound-letter asso- 
ciations for the letter a alone.” *® Hildreth affirmed that 
“there are fourteen ways of expressing in print the long o 
sound.” She indicated that most of the trouble lies in the 
non-phonetic character of our commonest words, such as 
trouble, straight, and laugh.?° 

The difficulty of depending principally upon phonics in 
spelling instruction is clearly shown by these spellings of 
the long a sound: 

G spelled a as in ate 

& spelled ai as in main 

G spelled ay as in day 

G spelled ea as in great 

& spelled et as in veil 

& spelled ey as in they 

& spelled eigh as in weigh 

G spelled eig as in feign 

& spelled aye as in aye (meaning always, ever) 

G spelled eh as in eh 

& spelled ee as in matinee 


18 Horn, Teaching Spelling, p. 23. 

19 Ernest Horn, Encyclopedia of Educational Research, revised edi- 
tion, 1950, p. 1248. 

20 Hildreth, Teaching Spelling, p. 3. 
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@ spelled e as in fiance 

& spelled au as in gauge 

G spelled wet as in bouquet ** 

Note the five spellings of the long u sound in use, few, 
feud, beautiful, and view. 

In contrast to the various spellings of the same sound, 
note that different sounds are represented by the same letter 
or letter combinations. Instance hear (hér), bear (bar), 
bead (béd), lead (léd), and read (réd)< To confuse a 
learner further, both read and lead are pronounced differ- 
ently (sometimes léd and réd) according to their con- 
textual meaning. To add further complications, each has 
its homonym in led and red.** 

Confusion does not end with the vowels. Note the sounds 
of ¢ in cat and city, in can and fence, and the c’s in circus. 
Note the g in go, in gentle, in game, and in gem. 

Not only does a consonant have different sounds; con- 
sonant sounds are also spelled differently. Note the spell- 
ings of the f sound in phonic and five, of the k sound in 
car and kitten, of the 7 sound in gem and juice, and of the 
s sound in city and sit. 

Another consideration which complicates the use of 
phonics in spelling is the fact that three of the letters of 
the alphabet (c, q, and x) are duplicates of other letters 
and are therefore superfluous. The 23 letters have 44 
sounds. 

It has been suggested by some that if phonics is taught, 
people can spell words they need phonetically, but research 
does not substantiate this claim. McKee reported that pre- 
liminary was misspelled 532 times in 228 different forms 
by seventh grade children in 802 attempts to write it. 
Familiar was missed 550 times in 200 different ways in 802 
writings of it.** 

Sister M. Felicitas showed that sincerely was misspelled 
160 times in 54 different forms in 200 attempts to write it 


21 See “The Educational Scene,” Elementary English, 33:58, 1956. 

22 James A. Fitzgerald, “Phonics in Spelling,” The Catholic School 
Journal, 56:104, April, 1956. 

23 Paul McKee, Language in the Elementary School (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1934), pp. 93-94. 
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by fifth grade children, and was missed 143 times with 47 
incorrect forms in 200 attempts by sixth grade youngsters. 
The following were the six most frequent incorrect forms 
in 400 writings by fifth and sixth grade children: sincerly, 
157; sencerly, 30; seincerly, 19; sinserly, 9; sencearly, 7; 
sencerely, 6. 

It is conclusive, I think, that the phonics of reading 
cannot be applied promiscuously to teaching and learning 
to spell. To do so is to confuse and frustrate the learner. 


WHAT VALUABLE PHONIC EXERCISES, WORD ANALYSIS EXER- 
CISES, AND WORD BUILDING ACTIVITIES WILL ASSIST 
THE CHILD IN LEARNING TO SPELL? 


Despite the complications and disturbing facts which 
have been discussed, some reasonable phonic activities, 
structural analysis exercises, and wordbuilding exercises 
are highly valuable. The following types are only a few 
examples which may be used in the proper levels. 


1. Studying certain word forms is worth while. Re- 


search has shown that visual analysis and auditory dis- 
crimination exercises pay good dividends in the improve- 
ment of spelling facility. 
a. Have children study words with specific character- 
istics: 
(1) Have them write words which begin with b, d, 
or ¢. 


(2) Have them write words which begin with blends 
bl, el, dr, sl, tr. 

(3) Have them write words that end in nd, ld, or th. 

(4) Have them write words with double letters: Il 
in bell, and tell. 

b. Children in the second grade enjoy riming words: 
as sun, run, gun, and fun; as cat, bat, fat; as bit, hit, sit, 
and mit. Have them write words that rime with other 
words. 

2. The identification of the sounds of letters or of com- 
binations of letters in words is valuable. 


a. Have them write the words that have two sounds 
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of c as accept, cancer, circumstance; two sounds of g as in 
suggest. 

b. Have them write the words that have the long sound 
of a as tame, came, blame, same. 

d. Have them write words with the short vowel e as 
get, set, met, den, hen. 

e. Have them distinguish between sounds often con- 
fused: effect and affect; principle and principal; whether 
and weather. 

f. Have children identify and write words with common 
phonograms such as an in and, hand, band, can, sand. 

3. Pronunciation and syllabication exercises are im- 
portant in spelling. Many words are misspelled because of 
mispronunciations. 

a. Conduct a class pronunciation exercise before testing 
or study of spelling in the beginning of the week’s work. 
Children may pronounce words in concert after the teacher. 

b. Have children pronounce words by using diacritical 
marks, accent marks, and the key to pronunciation in the 
dictionary. Such practice aids in developing proper speech 
and correct spelling. 

ce. Teach correct syllabication of words. Syllabication 
is no doubt an effective aid in correct spelling of long words. 
Writing requires correct syllabication at the end of the 
line. One of our magna cum laude graduate students made 
31 language mistakes in a research paper; 17 were spelling 
mistakes, and 11 of these were faulty syllabication at the 
ends of the lines. 

4. Wordbuilding is a particularly fascinating and fruit- 
ful activity because it develops word power and promotes 
vocabulary growth. 

a. Have children change the a in bad to i to make bid; 
to e to make bed; to u to make bud. 

b. Have them change the e in bet to a to make bat; to 
i to make bit; to u to make but. Have them sound, pro- 
nounce, and write the words. 

c. Have the children build words by adding suffixes to 
base words: s to jump to make jumps; ed to jump to make 
jumped; and ing to jump to make jumping. 
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d. Teach the use of prefixes. At the right level, have 
them add pre to view to derive preview, and sub to let to 
make sublet, im to proper and in to sufficient. 

e. Have the children form compound words from two 
or more words as: blackboard, throughout, somewhere, any- 
time, schoolmate, and nevertheless. 

Such exercises in phonics, word analysis, and word- 
building are of value in teaching and learning spelling. 
In all such exercises, it is valuable that the child hear, see, 
and write. It should be kept in mind that in spelling the 
chief objective is to achieve in the child correct writing of 
necessary and useful spelling words. 


WHAT IS AN ADEQUATE TESTING PROGRAM? 


Testing is an integral part of method. Learning is in- 
efficient without testing before, during, and after study. 
A systematic plan of testing provides for a preliminary 
term test, pretests on the weekly unit, final tests on the unit 
(tests on new words of the week and review words of two 


weeks before) special tests on activities—such as dictation 
tests, filling blanks, and work exercises—individual tests 
when needed, a final term test, and self-testing. 


The preliminary-term test aids the teacher to determine 
the plan or method of teaching; it conveys to the teacher 
a measure of the proficiency of the class as a whole and of 
individuals of the class. 


The first test of the week is a pretest on the unit to help 
each child know which words to study. 

The final test of the week measures the progress the 
child has made on the new words of the week and the de- 
gree of mastery attained upon the words of two weeks ago. 

Special tests in activities are designed to help the child 
achieve proficiency in the use of words in several ways, 
and to avoid the misuse of hard words. 

Individual tests are given to a pupil, for example, who 
wishes to register mastery of hard words of the review 
unit which he failed to spell correctly in the final test of 
the week. 
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Sometimes individual tests are given to gifted learners | 
who wish to complete mastery of the words of the term in 
a shorter period of time. 

The final term tests indicate the degree of success that 
a class or child has had in mastering the work of the term. 

Self-testing is a practice to be developed in the child. 
It is a valuable technique in the effort to master the spell- 
ing of a word. It is also evident in a pupil’s effort to proof- 
read his written work. It should be employed before, during, 
and after study of a word. 

What is the value of standardized tests in spelling? A 
good standard test might be used to appraise spelling ability 
in a state, a diocese, or a city, but many so-called stand- 
ardized tests in spelling are based upon outmoded vocabu- 
lary studies, and so do not give a valid measure of spelling 
ability. The fact that a test has been standardized does 
not mean that it is always valid. 


How CAN REVIEWS BE EFFECTIVELY ORGANIZED? 


If words are worth studying, they are worth mastering. 
The first presentation of a word is not always sufficient 
for mastery. Some words persist as demons throughout 
the grades, on into high school, into college, and into life 
after college. The following may help in planning for re- 
views. 

1. Words which are misspelled in the pretest are 
studied. 

2. Words misspelled in the final test are written in the 
hard-word list and reviewed individually by each child. 

3. Words of the review lesson of two weeks ago are 
dictated along with the new words of the week, and words 
misspelled are written in the hard-word lists by individuals 
and studied until mastery is achieved. 

4. Each child studies words in his hard-word list with 
the five steps in learning to spell a word. 

5. Homonyms are a source of difficulty. Nine homonyms 
—hear, here, their, there; to, two, too; right, and write— 
among 222 demons were used 35,100 times and misspelled 
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2,603 times in 682,000 running words of writing by children 
of grades two to six.** These nine homonyms caused 6 per 
cent of all the spelling mistakes made in a large survey. 


4 The homonym too was missed 1,224 times in 2,462 writings, 
¥ making up nearly 3 per cent of all spelling mistakes. 


Homonyms should be taught (meaningfully) when the need 


7 arises, but after two of a pair of homonyms have been 


taught, they may be reviewed together profitably. Homo- 
nyms should be tested in sentences and taught in meaning- 
ful usage. 

6. Contractions are hard spots in spelling. Seventeen 
contractions, such as can’t, couldn’t, didn’t, haven’t, I'll, 
that’s, and you’ve were among the 222 demons. The hard 
spot generally was the apostrophe. Their frequency of use 
was 6,124 and their frequency of error was 1,870 in 682,000 
running words of writing. They were misspelled in about 
30 per cent of the times they were used by elementary 
school children. They are persistent demons. They need 
persistent review. 

7. Abbreviations, such as Mr., Mrs., Dr., St., and Ave., 
which are rightly part of the spelling curriculum, should 
be reviewed when necessary. 

8. Possessives, another center of difficulty in spelling, 
require constant vigilance. Among the demons, the posses- 
sive teacher’s was misspelled 68 per cent of the times it 
was used. 

9. The 222 spelling demons are a crucial core of words 
of persistent difficulty in spelling. These were compiled 
from the one hundred most frequently missed words by 
children of the second grade, of the third grade, of the 
fourth grade, of the fifth grade, and of the sixth grade. 
Tests on such demons should be administered in each grade. 
If these demons could be mastered, they would cut mis- 
spellings by more than 50 per cent, for these 222 demons 
made up 416,966 spellings of 682,000 running words and 
were misspelled 23,636 times in 42,992 misspellings made 
in writing 682,000 words. In other words, these 222 most 
frequently misspelled words comprised about 61 per cent 


*4 Fitzgerald, A Basic Writing Vocabulary, pp. 144-150. 
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of the writing and 55 per cent of the misspellings in this 
extensive study of child writing outside the school.* 

These words should be reviewed first by testing and 
then by individual study, as necessary, in the five grades 
in which they are taught. They may be used in semester 
reviews, in spelling bees, in oral spelling. Above all they 
must be checked in the writing of each child. When mis- 
takes occur, they should be corrected and the words 
mastered. 

Words in general may be reviewed in workbook exer- 
cises, writing activities, games, puzzles, meaningful con- 
text, proofreading, and by the correction of mistakes in 
English writing. 


How CAN LANGUAGE POWER AND VOCABULARY 
GROWTH IN SPELLING BE IMPROVED? 


Careful proofreading of written work is required to 
support the systematic practices suggested above in order 
to develop power in meeting spelling problems after school 
is over. The effective use of the dictionary must be prac- 
ticed and perfected. 

The future writers, future professional people, and 
future experts in important fields of study and those in 
the many activities of life must be guided to independence 
and to responsibility in language, by directing them in the 
study of words and their use in written communication. 

The pupil in school must be taught the worth of words 
for the expression of thought. He must be guided to use 
words correctly and expressively in achieving language 
power. 

If these things are done, then will faith and hopes of 
little children be better realized. 

These hopes and this faith in school were expressed 
years ago by six-year-old Terry, who was bidding his grand- 
father goodbye. Terry was going to school for the first 
day. His grandfather was leaving for his distant home. 

As the two shook hands, Terry said, 

“Good-bye, Grandpa, I’ll write you tonight.” 


25 Ibid., pp. 128-155. 
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THE SUPERVISION OF THE TEACHING 
OF SPELLING 


SISTER MARIE THERESA GALLAGHER ! 


“Spelling is part of life, a skill which, if properly mas- 
tered, facilitates written expression and makes living more 
pleasant and more adequate.” 

Not alone supervisors, but all who deal with the written 
page, are aware that spelling is not, for the most part, what 
it should be. In talking with those who call upon us from 
time to time for the purpose of employing graduates of 
our secondary schools, it is evident that a major complaint 
falls into the category of spelling failure. Why these poor 
spelling habits and techniques persist is puzzling. We have 
good texts. We have excellent work books. We have clear 
and concise research. We have word lists and spelling 
demons. We have splendid testing devices and scales. Where 
then do we fail? Naturally, the answer to this question 
would be expected to come, at least in part, from the 
supervisor. 

The supervisor on the elementary level does not gen- 
erally supervise subjects in isolation. A visit to the class- 
room, and even a prolonged stay may not reveal at first 
glance where difficulties lie. We who have passed many 
years in such work would be foolhardy to offer any single 
reason for weakness or even failure. It is only after much 
observation that a supervisor might draw a conclusion or 
make a judgment on a specific weakness in one subject- 
matter area. The elementary curriculum has many facets, 
but we still adhere to the belief that its foundation lies 
primarily in developing the basic skills and tools on which 
the upper levels of education must build. It may be that 
our weakness lies right here. Are we crowding so many 
attractive though less essential elements into our basic 
curriculum today that we are jeopardizing training in the 
basic skills? How many “pianists in embryo” see themselves 


1 Sister Marie Theresa Gallagher, Supervisor of Schools, Sisters of 
Charity of Mount St. Vincent, New York, N. Y., delivered this address 
at the annual meeting of the School Superintendents’ Department, 
NCEA, Washington, D. C., November 8, 1956. 


31 
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playing professionally the lively music of Bach or Beethoven, 
or the haunting melodies of Shubert without the tedious, 
long hours in repetitious practice of scales and chords. So 
it may be with our “teachers in embryo” and our “pupils 
in embryo” who seek the finished product and bypass the 
motivation, the long and persistent drill, and the rudimen- 
tary skills necessary to solid achievement. 

Rather than take the negative let us approach our 
problem from the positive side—how can we achieve good 
spelling? What guidance, direction and motivation are 
necessary ? 

It is obvious that our first need is a workable course of 
study in spelling. Teachers are expected to teach the chil- 
dren spelling—not the speller. It would seem to me that, 
with some exceptions, a child should be taught to spell not 
merely the words of his speller, but all the words that would 
fall into the range of his spelling grade. This spelling curri- 
culum should give the teacher a core of words; but the as- 
signment to teach, in such a way that the child achieves 
its mastery, is the teacher’s planning problem. Every 
teacher who teaches spelling must understand thoroughly 
the speller she uses, and know the special place her book 
has within the whole program of spelling. Her book must 
conform to her spelling core. She must know her class 
and the differences in capacities, training and background 
of the individual members of the class. The rapid and able 
worker must not be held back, but, when he completes his 
required work, he should have the opportunity to read 
or to study a problem in another area. The slow-learning 
child should not be pushed beyond his ability but must be 
encouraged to accomplish his generally larger spelling job 
at his own best rate and do the work effectively. 

All this naturally leads up to what the supervisor first 
looks for in the teacher, an almost intangible thing, the 
motivation that permeates her approach. 

Motivation in spelling is difficult, but, when spelling 
is blended into the real core of the language arts, a teacher’s 
problem of stimulating the proper motives for good spelling 
falls into perspective. She must spark the child to see 
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spelling as a part of life and as a prerequisite to written 
expression. For example, faced with the necessity of writing 
a letter, the child has to spell correctly. He must be spurred 
on to see the need for knowing the meanings of words to 
express thoughts, and he must be made to see and under- 
stand that he must know how to spell words in order to 
make his thoughts clear to the reader. Successful teaching 
requires that the teacher convince the child that he studies 
the words he needs, and she must enable him to see the 
progress that he is making in his work, since we know the 
truth of the age-old maxim: nothing succeeds like success. 

Patience until the child has learned to attack his spelling 
lessons with good will; properly directed enthusiasms en- 
couraging the child to study his own spelling problems and 
to practice the spelling of his difficult words; making much 
of real situations in which spelling plays a part; skillful 
questioning and appraisal of mistakes—these are the ele- 
ments watched for by the supervisor in seeking the answer 
to the question—“What motivation permeates the teacher’s 
approach?” 

Naturally, therefore, we have a right to expect that the 
teacher have access to a course of study that is workable, 
based on the finest research in the field, containing the basic 
word lists for beginners in spelling. It is suggested that 
such basic lists incorporated into the course be used as ma- 
terial for every child according to his ability. A practical 
course of study should include the one hundred spelling 
demons for each grade and provide for periodic review. 

Now, assuming that our teacher has been given a sound 
course of study and has determined the tangibles and in- 
tangibles of proper motivation, we move on to seek from 
the supervisor the answer to the question, ‘““Why then do 
we have failures?” 

To answer this we must consider the methods of the 
teacher, how she develops skills, her plan of classroom ad- 
ministration, her diagnostic procedures, and her remedial 
techniques. The presentation of words to be learned cor- 
rectly by the pupil calls for almost perfect speech techniques 
on the part of the teacher. Her voice, its tone, its color, its 
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depth, its effectiveness; her enunciation and pronunciation 
—clarity, crispness and correct accent; these may be ele- 
ments in failure or success, for the child will frequently spell 
what he hears. The teacher must stress word meanings 
and, as the child progresses through the grades, the varia- 
tions in meanings. She must indicate and bring to mastery 
the ability to discern differences in pronunciation of words 
spelled almost the same. 


Prior to the intermediate grades most of the teaching of 
spelling should be pointed toward each specific word and 
situation. Nevertheless, children will have generalized their 
learnings long before the intermediate grades. Pupils de- 
velop these generalizations through cumulative experience 
and self-discovery under the guidance of the teacher. The 
teacher must be deeply impressed with the importance of 
the proper teaching of spelling in the primary grades. The 
time and energy spent in the early days of school life es- 
tablishing a habit of accurate spelling will pay rich divi- 
dends in later life. Some one has said that “alphabetic 
reading methods of an earlier day did a lot more for spelling 
than do modern methods’; perhaps there is much truth 
in that. 


Many children do not understand why they study spell- 
ing as part of their daily activity in school. Many children 
believe that spelling is rote memorization achieved through 
dull drill on long lists of words. They accept spelling in- 
struction passively as something the teacher requires of 
them as part of their daily routine. The teacher must 
employ methods, therefore, that will count children as in- 
dividuals in the spelling program; they cannot be regi- 
mented into monotonous group exercises which often are 
unneeded, and which are sometimes positively harmful to 
the development of spelling facility. 


We know that the child of today lives in an atomic age. 
Moreover, “the mobility and fluidity of the American popu- 
lation has resulted in broader backgrounds of experience 
for children and youth. We know that children’s vocabu- 
laries are on the increase. We know additional factors such 
as the movies, radio and television are present today in 
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the building of concepts and control of word symbols. 
Failure, therefore, to consider the differences in abilities, 
needs and experiences of children of a class becomes the 
most fatal cause of poor spelling.” 

In developing proper skills—a second factor in the 
answer to “Why does failure continue?”—a teacher must 
remember that the “most important and effective technique 
in learning to spell accurately is thorough perception of the 
total word form.” Any skill employed by the teacher should 
permit of transfer to the child, for it is his self-activity and 
mastery of skill that will develop his correctness in learn- 
ing. Knowledge of the value or use of a skill removes 
“dull” from the routine of repetition and gives it meaning 
and sense. For repetition—a needed skill in spelling mas- 
tery—in and of itself has little if any learning value. 
Practice and drill in meaningful situations, however, pro- 
vide significant results. One of the most important purposes 
of practice and drill is to make skill functioning simpler 
and easier and more perfect. The understanding of the 
objective is motivating. The more desired and the more 
enticing the purpose is, the more likely is the child to 
practice with vigor to achieve it. 

A third factor in answering our question “Why does 
failure continue?” lies in the teacher’s plan of classroom 
administration and her direction of group instruction. 
Whether a teacher teaches single individuals, or whether she 
teaches individuals in a group, she cannot perform ade- 
quately unless she: 

1. Knows her pupils well enough to adjust content and 

method to their individual needs. 

. Can interest her pupils in learning. 

. Is conversant with and able to employ functional 
teaching methods. 

. Is aware of the mental hygiene problems of her pupils 
and is competent and willing to take therapeutic ac- 
tion, when it is desirable to do so. 

. Is willing and trained to evaluate her efforts in the 


administration of her classroom at every stage of her 
teaching. 
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She rnust reserve a part of her time for determining the 
best method of attack in training each child how to study. 
This must be worked out experimentally for we know that 
no two natures are alike—some profit from hearing and 
seeing syllable components while others need practice in 
oral spelling. Many might need help in clear enunciation 
of words and syllables. 

The supervision of individual study on the part of the 
teacher is one of her most crucial duties. Optimum results 
are obtained only by careful attention to the whole method 
and to every part of it. The teacher must observe each 
child’s activity in each study period. If the teacher is not 
interested in spelling or does not pronounce words correctly ; 
or if she permits her children to check papers inaccurately 
or allows them to become discouraged; if she does not know 
or fails to use correctly the five steps in learning to spell; 
if she does not have her pupils keep their hard-word lists 
or permits them to write illegibly—all these factors militate 
against success, or are reasons why failure continues. 

Her methods of spelling instruction can embody either 
of two plans—the test-study or the study-test method. It 
might be that she will use both plans in her group instruc- 
tion. She may employ the preliminary-term test discovering 
the approximate ability of the class and also of the indi- 
viduals of the class. This test, consisting of twenty-five or 
fifty words, one or two selected from each lesson of the term, 
when corrected, will suggest the use of either plan, for it is 
claimed by research that, if the children spell on the average 
about one-fourth to one-half of the words correctly, it is 
probable that the test-study plan may be used more effec- 
tively than the study-test plan because the former directs 
each child to identify the words he does not know how to 
spell in order to concentrate his study upon them. On the 
other hand, if the results of the preliminary-term test indi- 
cate that children misspell nearly all of the words of the 
assignment, it will be advantageous to use the study-test 
plan. In this case the first work is teaching; testing comes 
after instruction. The teaching in such a situation, how- 
ever, may be advantageously concerned with readiness, 
meanings and usages as well as learning to spell. Condi- 
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tions may cause the teacher to vary her plan, using one plan 
for a period and then changing to the other as the need 
arises. This indicates good class administration. The study- 
test plan provides an efficient method of teaching spelling 
to immature and slow-learning children. It is usually ad- 
ministered through daily rather than weekly assignments. 

The teacher should plan for review to fit the needs of the 
individuals in her class. From her well-planned tests, care- 
fully administered and diligently scored, she can collect 
enough errors to utilize them in planning these reviews. Her 
review places emphasis on every word misspelled by the 
child in tests and in writing. She will always precede her 
review by testing, so the child will know what words to 
study. On the part of the teacher careful proofreading 
of words used in school work and creative writing is re- 
quired, together with meticulous correction of all mis- 
spelled words, and dynamic and orderly teaching, mindful 
always that in learning to spell “interest is the secret,” but 
spelling efficiency is the goal. 

Why failure continues may find an answer in still an- 
other aspect of the teacher’s work—her diagnostic pro- 
cedures and remedial techniques. How far does she go in 
diagnosing needs—what procedure does she use? The test 
method where lists of words are presented and corrected 
is one form. Dictation is another. We know that spelling 
is not just drill; it is also mastering the use of words in 
sentences as the function in actual writings. Words are not 
used by themselves in actual practice but in context; there- 
fore, dictation is the only satisfactory type of drill that will 
establish the spelling of a word as an unvarying habit. This 
drill must be frequent, limited and cumulative. Some dicta- 
tion should be given every day, even if it is only three or 
four brief sentences. The number of words in a given year 
must be sufficiently small for them to be surely learned. 
This is an absolute requirement for basic mastery. The 
dictation must, of course, be cumulative, constantly reintro- 
ducing previously learned words to provide the review 
necessary for perfect familiarity and security. 

Records of progress in the form of progress charts may 
be considered another diagnostic device or procedure. By 
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analysis of the record and activity indicated on the chart, 
the child can be made to understand the importance of his 
effort in learning to spell. The prevention of spelling diffi- 
culties must be continually emphasized. Diagnosis and 
remedial instruction become necessary when deficiencies 
develop in the spelling practice of the child. It is obvious 
that the teacher’s diagnostic procedures will be followed 
by her remedial procedures. 


The diagnosis may reveal that the child’s failure to 
achieve may be caused by: 


1. A poor attitude toward learning to spell. 
. Lack of an effective method of study. 
. Deficiencies in handwriting. 
. Physical disabilities, such as poor vision and hearing. 


. Such complex factors as materials, the course of 
study, methods of instruction, testing, the degree of 
teacher competence, the home, the community. 

For best results, diagnosis should be as complete as pos- 
sible. It should appraise such characteristics as mental 
ability, attitudes, interests, achievement and environment. 
The prevalent types of errors should be analyzed and, 
finally, diagnosis should be continuous. 

The results of diagnosis logically lead to remedial in- 
struction—our final evaluation of the teacher’s work. Here 
the teacher instructs the child to the point where he must 
substitute correct habits for undesirable ones in order to 
remedy his poor spelling. 

In remedial teaching the child must get the correct form 
easily—fixing it in his mind before writing it. There should 
be no hurried approach to the writing of the word and time 
should be provided to practice the new habit sufficiently. A 
dull child who does not spell phonetically the words that 
should be so spelled needs help in phonetics. A bright child, 
on the other hand, who writes words phonetically but in- 
correctly because of the irregularities in English spelling, 
may be led to an active study of the variations of words and 
their correct forms. 

Each child, to improve, must be made to recognize his 
deficiencies, determine his difficulties and concentrate upon 
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his remedial work. Teachers can improve the methods of 
helping a child by continuous attention to his needs, by con- 
tinual appraisal of his responses to treatment, and by care 
in giving instruction effectively day after day. 

In a real sense, the long time prevention program is 
more important than the short time remedial program be- 
cause proper prevention in such a program will obviate the 
necessity for much diagnostic and remedial work. 


Finally, we may return to the first statement of this 
paper, and hope that we have sketchily shown that “spell- 
ing is a part of life, a skill which, if properly mastered, 
facilitates written expression and makes living more pleas- 
ant and more adequate.” And, realizing that the teacher is 
the guiding force, we may draw from the writings of Saint 
John Chrysostom the following concluding thought: 

The man who owns a mule is careful to hire a good 
groom for it, not some roguish, thieving, tipsy char- 
acter who knows nothing of mule-skinning. But where 
there is question of tutoring our sons, we hire the first 
chance comer, although teaching is the art of arts. What 
art can compare with that of guiding souls and forming 
the mind and character of youth? The man who would 
practice that art must be more painstaking than any 
painter or sculptor. 





